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GROUP OF AINOS, FROM A JAPANESE PICTURE. 


THE AINOS OF YESSO. 
L. 


WE have received some curious Japanese pictures of the 
Ainos, the original inhabitants of the island of Yesso, 
from James J. Enslie, Esq., with notes of the researches 
concerning that singular people, made by him during 
his residence at Hakodadi as H. B. M. Acting Consul 
in 1861-62-63. The value of these notes will be apparent 
to ethnologists; but, for the sake of general readers, to 
whom the subject may be new, it may be well to prefix 
a few introductory remarks about Yesso and its people. 


No. 695,—Aran 22, 1865, 


The Japanese Empire consists mainly of three large 
islands : Kiu-Siu, Nippon or Nip-hon, and Yesso, which. 
extend from south to north, forming a slight curve to 
the west, between the 3lst and 46th degrees of north 
latitude, and which lie between the 130th and 150th 
degrees of east longitude. The several islands vary in 
distance from two hundred to five hundred miles from 
Mantchouria, the north-east portion of the vast Chinese 
Empire. Kiu-siu is the southernmost and smallest of 
these islands ; Nip-hon the largest, and Yesso the north- 
ernmost. From their peculiar formation and position 





the Japanese islands—which together represent an area 
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of territory considerably larger than Great Britain and 
Treland—possess @ great variety of climate. The sum- 
mers of Yesso are of short duration and moderate tem- 
perature, and the winters long and very severe. 

Until the close of the sixteenth century, the Dutch 
and other Europeans were permitted to trade freely 
with the Japanese, and to travel over and reside in their 
country; but, about two hundred and fifty years ago, the 
old friendliness of this singular people was turned to 
active hatred. Since that epoch the governing classes 
of Japan have had a deep distrust, amounting, in fact, 
to a positive hatred, of all foreigners; and it is only 
since 1858 that a treaty has been in existence which 
permits Europeans, still under certain annoying reo- 
strictions, to trade with and to reside in the country. 
This treaty was, however, rather forced upon the 
Japanese Government than entered into with its free 
accord. The former jealousy still exists, and already 
frequent attempts have been made to break the treaty ; 
and treacherous and murderous attacks have been made 
upon’ foreign, and particularly upon British residents, 
which have led to demands for redress and reparation 
by the British Government, and, in more than one in- 
stance, to open warfare. Yet, notwithstanding the severe 
measures of retaliation from which the Japanese have 
suffered, and which have compelled them to temporary 
submission to the terms of the treaty, the hatred to 
foreigners remains, though more on the part of the 
rulers than of the general population. Hence the diffi- 
culty of obtaining information concerning any part of 
the Japanese Empire, beyond those districts which have 
been opened to European and American commerce. 

No doubt exists that in some far remote age the 
Japanese islands were imvaded and subdued by the 
Chinese, who finally settled themselves permanently in 
the country. From this band or horde of Chinese invaders 
the present Japanese are descended ; and the Ainos,* or 
ancient inhabitants of the islands, and the Japanese of 
the present day, relatively occupy a position amalogous 
to that of the descendants of the ancient Britons and 
the descendants of their conquerors ; or, rather, a position 
analogous to what might have been the position of the 
descendants of the original inhabitants of Great Britain, 
or of the Saxons, had the Normans refused to amalga- 
mate themselves with them, and continued to regard 
them as an inferior race, and to hold them in subjection 
through several centuries, until the present period. 

In the island of Nip-hon the conquest seems to have 
been more rapid, and the subjugation of the earlier in- 
habitants more complete than in Yesso, where the Ainos 
for several centuries maintained their struggle for inde- 
pendence. When at length they became tributary to 
the Japanese, they were for a time treated with some 
consideration, and they are permitted even now to wear 
their hair according to the ancient Aino custom—a mark 
of favour not accorded to the subdued natives of the 
other islands. 

The. Tycoons are the reigning sovereigns of Japan; 
but the Japanese have also a spiritual or religious ruler, 
who, however, possessts no actual authority over the 
empire. The ruling power is vested in the reigning 
Tycoon, and the Daimios, to whom the author frequently 
refers, are powerful and often independent territorial 
princes, who have in many instances set the authority 
of the Tycoons at defiance. The Yakonins, who are 
especially alluded to in the code of laws annexed to 





* Aino signifies ‘‘man,” and is the name -the tribe gives itself: (Von 
Siebold). For convenience, the plural, in English form, Aino or Ainoes, 
may be used, ° - : 
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his paper, are armed retainers of the government, 
and custom-house officials, who, with all Japanese of a 
certain rank and position, are entitled to wear two 
straight swords, a long one and a short one, stuck un- 
gracefully into their girdles or sashes. Hence the phrase 
“ petty two-swords,” etc., etc., quoted by our author, 
with whose personal narrative we shall now proceed. 





Although some few Russian and Dutch adventurers 
have made every endeavour to become acquainted with 
the highly interesting island of Yesso, the results of 
their adventuresome and perilous expeditions have not 
availed to procure much information. Nor is this sur- 
prising, as, both by treaty stipulation, and from the 
temper of the rulers of the country, a minute exploration 
of the great Dai Nip-hon (the Japanese Empire), and 
especially of the island of Yesso, has been rendered im- 
possible to Europeans. The few particulars which I 
have been enabled to glean respecting the island and its 
people may therefore possess some interest, now that 
increased attention is being excited in Europe towards 
Japan. 

A range of volcanic mountains stretches throughout 
the island of Yesso, from north to south, and the interior 
of the island is covered with dense forests and jungles, 
which abound with bears, wolves, and other wild animals. 
Hence the inhabitants of the island, both Japanese and 
Ainos, live mostly near the sea-coast, and rarely visit 
the interior, exeept during the winter, for the purpose 
of hunting. 

The climate of Yesso is very variable. Changes of 
wind are frequent and sudden ; and, though the thermo- 
meter rarely falls below 12° Fahrenheit during the winter, 
the average range being 21° Fahrenheit, the sudden 
changes of weather are prejudicial to health; and occa- 
sionally the winters are so exeeedingly severe (as was 
the case in 1860), that travellers have been found frozen 
to death on the public roads. 

The Ainos, however, notwithstanding their thin and 
seanty clothing, do not generally suffer much from the 
inclemency of the weather, being, no doubt, indebted for 
this immunity to the hardships to which they are inured 
from childhood. 

Fish forms the chief food of the Japanese; and, in 
consequence of the immense profits which accrue to the 
government from the tax on the fisheries, the practice 
of agriculture is strictly forbidden to the Ainos. Hence 
these poor people are compelled during the summer to 
seek a scanty livelihood on the ocean, and to devote 
themselves to hunting during the winter. 

Numerous varieties of fish are caught off the coast of 
Yesso, including whales, dolphins, sea-lions, salmon, 
cuttlefish, eriko, awabee, and occasionally seals. The 
seal fishery, however, is of the greatest importance, as 
the seal’is highly prized by both the Japanese and 
Chinese doctors. 

Previous to the departure of the junks on a sceal- 
fishing voyage, the fishermen undergo a ten days’ fast, 
and observe a strict temperance, and the junks are 
thoroughly cleansed and prepared for the voyage. 
When a seal is captured, woe be to the Aino who dares 
to eat of its flesh! to him the seal is strictly forbidden. 
The petty two-sworded despot commissioned to super- 
intend the fisheries is immediately informed of the 
event, and the luckless denizen of the wide ocean is 
carried, with the utmost pomp and eeremony, to the 
nearest Jasko (official residence, and, in this case, the 
dwelling of the revenue officer of the district), where 
the’ suécessful fisherman receives three bags of rice and 
three bundles of tobacco in exchange for the price- 
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less seal, which is afterwards sent as a present to the 
Tycoon. 

The beaver “ fisheries,’ though considered less 
honourable, are certainly more profitable; and the well- 
known beavers of the Kurile Islands are worth, in Yesso, 
on an average, from fifty to sixty dollars, or from ten to 
twelve pounds sterling. 

As I have already mentioned, fishing is the sole occu- 
pation of the Ainos during the summer; but, when 
winter sets in and bad weather is frequent on the coast, 
they turn their attention to hunting, and penetrate into 
the dense forests of the interior. 

Fish is the chief food of the Ainos (as of the Japanese 
generally), and the fish is frequently seasoned with cer- 
tain roots which grow in great abundance in the forests. 
On high-days and holidays, however, the Ainos regale 
themselves with macka, the fermented juice of the root 
of a tree, and a highly intoxicating beverage. 

The domestic arrangements of these rude people are 
as simple as their food. Their dwellings contain but one 
room, and are constructed by planting posts in the 
ground, and surrounding and roofing the framework 
with straw thatch. These huts have but one aperture, 
which serves alike for door, window, and chimney. 

The clothing of the Ainos is made of a coarse kind of 
cloth, woven from the bark of a tree, and called by them 
dooelsoo. The cut of their garments (those of the men 
and women differing but slightly) is similar to those 
worn by the Japanese; but their manner of wearing 
their clothes is slightly different, as the Ainos do not 
fold their garments over from left to right, after the 
manner of the Japanese men, but from right to left, as 
the Japanese women. 

The Ainos, notwithstanding their perfect political 
subjection to the Japanese, have been permitted to retain 
some of their ancient social habits, manners, customs, 
and their religious faith and observances; and they have 
successfully resisted every endeavour that has been made 
to cause them to shave their heads, after the fashion of 
their conquerors. The Japanese, like the Chinese, shave 
their heads, with the exception of the hair on the crown; 
but, instead of wearing the lock left on the crown in the 
form of a plaited queue, or tail, the Japanese twist it 
tightly, and turn it back over the top of the head, like 
the crest of some old helmet. 

The religious creed of the Ainos is the ancient 
Japanese “ Shintoism,” or the adoration of the Kamis. 
Their rulers have made many attempts to convert them 
to Bhuddism ; but the only result of these endeavours is 
that the Ainos now rub their hands together as a form 
of worship before their gods, instead of raising the 
hands above the head, as they formerly did. Some few 
of the Japanese still adhere to this ancient faith ; but 
there is a slight difference between the symbols of 
Japanese and Aino Shintoism—the former exhibiting 
. looking-glass, and a variety of white paper ornaments, 
as the symbols of their faith, while the latter use a 
polished stone, and. garlands made of a peculiar descrip- 
‘tion of very white wood. The Ainos, however, have 
numerous festivals, some in commemoration of remark- 
able historical events, and others partaking of a religious 
character, though totally distinct from Shintoism. The 
grandest and most solemn of these festivals is un- 
doubtedly the Sacrifice of the Bear, for which animal the 
Ainos entertain a strange sort of veneration. 

The savage denizen of the forest destined to be exalted 
to the position of a god is reared from a cub by the 
village chief, and the female most distinguished in rank 
and beauty enjoys the honour of being its wet-nurse. 
As soon as the bear is two years old, he is carried in a 





cage to an eminence (previously consecrated for the 
ceremony), amid shouts of joy and the most inhar- 
monious concert of various noises ever heard; while 
from time to time the bereft nurse utters the most 
piercing and heart-rending cries, expressive of her 
poignant grief. After this uproar has continued for 
some time, the chief of the village approaches the bear, 
and with an arrow gives him the first wound. The 
animal, previously maddened by the din around him, now 
becomes furious; the cage is opened, and he springs out 
into the midst of the assemblage. Then, at a signal 
given by the children of the nurse, everybody in the 
crowd wounds him with the various weapons they have 
brought with them, each one striving to inflict a 
wound; as all believe that he who fails to wound the 
bear has no claim to any favour from the new Kami, or 
god. As soon as the poor animal falls down exhausted 
from the loss of blood, his head is cut off, and the 
arrows, spears, knives, sticks, in fact, all the weapons by 
which he has been wounded, are solemnly presented to 
the headless trunk by the village patriarch, who requests 
the bear to avenge himself upon the weapons by which 
he has been insulted and slain. The sev@red head is 
then affixed to the trunk, and the dead bear is carried 
to the altar, where the Rama Matsouri (the Sacrifice of 
the Bear) commences, amid various solemnities, such as 
singing, music, and offerings consisting of everything 
the Ainos most esteem. The nurse, meanwhile, deals 
blows with the branch of a tree upon every one who 
has taken part in the bear’s death. The flesh is then 
distributed among the people, and the head is placed 
upon a pole opposite the hut of the chief, where it is 


| left to decay. 


The Ainos entertain great fear and profound respect 
for strength and courage; and this is the cause of their 
veneration for the bear—the strongest and fiercest 
animal known to them. Their most energetic com- 
parison is the bear. A man is “strong as a bear,” 
“fierce as a bear,” ete. The bear is the burden of 
their national songs; and, in a word, this animal is the 
symbol of everything they think worthy of respect. To 
compare an Aino with a bear is the surest plan to gain 
his friendship; and it must be acknowledged that the 
merit the Ainos attach to the bear is more or less de- 
served, as the Yesso bear is the finest specimen of his 
species. 

When an Aino has been killed by a bear, the father, 
son, or nearest relative of the deceased makes a vow t 
avenge his death by the destruction of the animal, es 
to bury the victim upon its body. The laws which 
Japan has imposed upon the Yessonese, however, forbid 
the latter to bury the bear with his skin and gall, which 
is held in high repute as @ universal specific by the 
Japanese doctors. Nevertheless, such is the obstinate 
nature of the Ainos, that their conquerors have not 
enforced upon them the observance of this law, and they 
have continued to adhere to their traditional customs. 

Thus, it will be seen, the religion of the Ainos is a 
mixture of various gross superstitions; for, besides their 
Kamis or Kamois—which are also the gods of the 
Japanese—they have deified not only the bear, but nearly 
the whole of nature. They have, however, no conse- 
crated ministers of religion. The stona (the oldest per- 


‘son in their villages) performs the religious services ; 


and the altars of their gods are generally rocks on the 

sea-shore, aged trees in the forest, or the hedges which 

surround their dwellings. These altars are always orna- 

mented with the heads of bears or deer, which are held 

to be the most agreeable offerings to the Kamis. The 

mightiest god of the Ainos is undoubtedly se "aaa 
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a brother of the Shogoon Yoritoomi, who conquered 
Yesso, and gave a code of laws to its inhabitants. He 
is worshipped under the name of Foguan (the Master 
of the Law); and statues of this powerful deity, clothed 
in armour and carrying a large bow, are always secn 
on the summit of the mountains which surround an 
Aino village. 

The only ceremony that follows the birth of an Aino 
child is the dedication of the infant to Kami; and the 
funeral services of this people are similar to those of the 
Japanese, with this additional ceremony: the relatives 
of a deceased Aino beat themselves with sticks, in order 
to increase their grief. 

The marriage ceremonies of the Ainos are very simple, 
but singular and peculiar. When the preliminaries 
have been arranged, the bride, concealed behind the 
ample folds of a cloak, carried by a person who is styled 
the “ go-between,” is conducted into the room in which 
the bridegroom and his father are seated in conversation, 
the room being only lighted by a small charcoal fire. 
The bridegroom and his father continue their conver- 
sation, feignjng ignorance of the young damsel’s pre- 
sence, until the “ go-between” escapes with the cloak 
(as it is supposed, unobserved by the speakers, who still 
continue their conversation), leaving the bride alone 
with her future husband and father-in-law. Thus she 
remains until the bridegroom feigns, with an affected 
start of surprise, to perceive her, when he rises, lights a 
multitude of candles, previously arranged for the occa- 
sion, and the marriage ceremony is completed. 

An Aino may possess several wives; and the women 
have, in general, the reputation of being excellent house- 
keepers. They are faithful wives and laborious help- 
mates ; and, though they are totally devoid of any pre- 
tensions to beauty, their moral qualities fully compensate 
for their personal plainness. The Japanese always urge 
their wives and daughters to emulate the Ainoese; and 
when a respectable Japanese wishes to pacify the jealousy 
of his own wives, he invariably reminds them of the 
conjugal virtues of the Aino women. An Aino usually 
- purchases his wives; and the price of a good help- 
mate is a sword, which the purchaser presents to the 
parents of the girl. The women assist the men in 
all their occupations; and hunting and fishing are as 
familiar to the female as to the male sex. History has 
recorded the names of several Aino women who have 
immortalized themselves through their powers alike 
@gainst human enemies and bears. The Aino women 
tattoo the lips and chin—a process of beautifying by no 
means calculated to enhance their charms in the eyes of 
Europeans. 

The Yessonese do not offer sacrifices in remembrance 
of the dead who have died a natural death: these 
ceremonies are solely reserved for those who have been 
slain by bears; but they endeavour to obliterate every 
vestige of the deceased, by burning the hut in which he 
has breathed his last, together with everything that 
belonged to him. 

The language of the Ainos is primitive and poor, 
though harmonious and easy to acquire. The art of 
writing is unknown to them; and, as their language pos- 
sesses no written characters, they have consequently no 
literature. Their national songs, their hymns to the 
god Foquan; to the sea (upon which they pass the 
greater portion of their lives, and which they have 
deified); to the forest ; to bears, mountains, and Kamis, 
are transmitted from father to son. They commence 
and conclude all affairs of consequence with songs in 
honour of the gods, and there is a farewell which they 
chant to the sea and to the forests at the elose of the 
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seasons for fishing and hunting. At the close of the 
year they have a festival, with songs and dances. At 
this time they sing the following hymn :— 


“To the sea who nourished us, to the forests that 
protected us, we present our grateful thanks. 

“You are two mothers who nourish the same child ; 
do not be angry if we leave one to go to the 

















other. 
“The Ainos will always be the pride of the forest and 
the sea.” 
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TRADING JUNK OF YESSO. 


The language of the Ainos differs but slightly from 
that of the inhabitants of Saghalian, on the coast of 
Mantchouria (in China); and the Guiloese, the ancient 
language of the Japanese, bears a striking resemblance 
to the Yessonese, both in words and grammar. A 
person who is acquainted with Yessonese can easily 
overcome the difficulties of the Aino dialect. 

The Ainos, as I have stated, are politically, and, in a 
great measure, socially, the slaves of their conquerors: 
They do not belong to the island they inhabit, but to 
the soil on which they reside. An Aino must die where 
he is born. The fruits of his daily labour belong to the 
Onjosho (custom-house), and in exchange he receives 
wine, rice-brandy—which he regards as a luxury—rice; 
tobacco, and a very coarse kind of linen, of which he 
makes his under-garments. 

These people are strictly prohibited from eating seals, 
otoshee, iraco, and awabee (certain species of fish). 
They may eat the flesh of the deer, and clothe themselves 
with the skins; but bear-skins are forbidden luxuries; 
and woe to the unfortunate Aino who ventures to eat of 
the flesh of the bear he has killed, before he has 
presented a portion thereof to the petty two-sworded 
Japanese officials, who, in common with the rest of 
their countrymen, not only consider the flesh of the 
bear a great delicacy, but believe that, by eating the 
flesh, they will acquire the strength and courage of the 
animal. 

The servile and wretched condition in which the Ainos 
are kept is the chief cause of the rapid decrease of the 
race. Although an Aino is as a mere full-grown child, 
his thoughts frequently wander back to the independence 
of his ancestors; he deeply regrets the by-gone glory 
of his people, and sarcastically asserts that his Japanese 
masters only allow him to dance, and drink sukee (Japa-- 
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nese wine); and certainly, although the Japanese do 
not actually treat the Ainos with absolute cruelty, they 
seize every opportunity to show the supreme contempt 
in which they hold them. They are not even allowed 
to leave their native villages without a Japanese pass- 
port, which is obtained with great difficulty ; and all the 
license the passport affords is permission to visit Hako- 
dadi, the capital of Yesso, and witness its wealth and 
splendour, while strict injunctions are issued to the 
traveller to return home quickly, and on no account 
during his visit to go anywhere in the city unless accom- 
panied by a government official. 





SOUTH AMERICAN BEEF. 


In our last number we gave an account of the various 
processes by which perishable food can be preserved for 
future use. The suggestion was thrown out that South 
American cattle, millions of which are slaughtered for 
their hides, while only a small proportion of the carcases 
can be consumed, might be made more available for food. 
The experiment is now being tried of making English 
eaters acquainted with “ charqui,” or “South American 
jerked beef,” some account of which may interest the 
readers of “The Leisure Hour.” 

According to the old cookery-book order, of “first catch 
your hare,” we ought to begin to tell how the huntsmen 
on the vast llanos or pampas, by lasso or otherwise, 
catch the wild cattle. This part of the subject we must 
reserve for a future paper, having space now only for 
the practical matter, which has been, by advertisements 
‘and letters in the newspapers, brought before the beef- 
consuming public. 

What is the charquilike? and what does it taste like P 
are questions that some readers may wish to ask me. 
Does it look like English beef? Recommending it to 
others, would you yourself eat it? One by one, I 
proceed to answer. The newly-imported beef does not 
come over in the form of joints: an English butcher 
would, I have no doubt, consider our South American 
friends sad barbarians. Charqui may be described as 
composed of a long beef riband, wound into the form of 
a cylinder, after having been subjected to some sort of 
preparation, that shall be noted by-and-by. The beef 
ribands will have been originally procured in some such 
manner as the following :—Let us suppose an ox lassoed, 
killed, and skinned ; next comes forth the gaucho’s long 
knife, with which he proceeds to do butcher’s duty. He 
does not go to work as an English butcher would, but 
more after the fashion of a cook peeling an apple. But 
for the presence of bones in the animal, I have no doubt 
but that the peeling operation would be carried on to the 
very core, as one may say; but bones, of course, make 
a difference. The mere shape, the mode of cutting up 
meat, is a small matter after all—a mere matter of 
convention. A German butcher’s notion of meat ele- 
gance is that it should be trimmed as nearly as possible 
into the form of a ball. Spanish and Portuguese 
butchers affect the riband or fillet form; our butchers 
pride themselves on the manufacture of meat rounds, 
rib blocks, and sirloins. Every one to his taste; and, 
mere appearance regarded, it would be conceded that 
eur butchers have the advantage over those of every 
other country. Appearance is, however, a small matter: 
to have a good material is the main point. Moreover, 
a good deal admits of being stated in favour of the 
system of beef-riband making. By adopting it, the 
expense of transporting bones is not only avoided, but 
the meat is obtained in the form best adapted to the 





process of sun-drying. Two sorts of charqui are known. 
in South America, and specimens of both have been 
imported. One sort is well salted, and the excess of 
brine squeezed out ; the other sort has been very slightly 
salted, then sun-dried. At present the strongly-salted 
charqui seems to find most ready sale in England; but 
I shall be much mistaken if the second sort be not 
ultimately found to be more profitable. In reply to the 
question, whether this South American beef be good or 
not, answer “Yes.” Weight for weight, it is better, in 
the sense of being more nutritive, than English beef, inas- 
much as it is dryer. To the question, “ What is it like 
to eat P” I would say, “ Just what you choose to make it 
in the cooking.” Let the truth be told. I, an English- 
man, deliberately endorse the decree of poor Soyer, that 
these, her gracious Majesty’s two home islands, contain 
the worst cooks in Europe. To boil, to roast, to broil, to 
fry, one and all as furiously as they can, are all the 
points of culinary art a thorough English cook has a 
notion of. “Oh! you're one of those Frenchified 
Englishmen,” don’t I hear somebody exclaim; ‘‘you don’t 
believe in roast beef, and steaks hot from the gridiron.” 
Well, but I do, though; and more: I prefer them to any- 
thing, almost, perhaps; and no Frenchman-hater of sixty 
years ago, when a Briton was not considered loyal if he did 
not hate the French, can go beyond the writer of this 
in his contempt of plain roast,and boiled and broiled, 
anywhere beyond these isles. But, of plain roast and 
broiled and boiled, it must be averred that, except the 
cook has prime cuts of meat to begin with, the result is 
unsatisfactory—unsatisfactory not merely to the taste, 
but to the digestion as well. As for frying-pans, they 
are mostly abominable. I only know of one legitimate 
purpose to which they can be put; and, if anybody will 
show me how to cook eggs and bacon on a gridiron, I 
will consent to abandon the frying-pan in toto. Now 
what makes it so hard with English people in straitened 
circumstances, in the matter of animal food, is this: 
Because of their prejudice against certain modes of 
cookery; because of their unbending addiction to plain 
roast and broiled, and boiled and fried, they are either 
driven to buy prime cuts, so called, or else to work upon 
meat wholly unadapted to those operations. I can readily 
understand how this came about: it was mainly deter- 
mined by the nature and prodigality of our national 
fuel—coal. Perhaps, too, our national time-thrift has 
something to do with it; perhaps our cooks like to boil, 
roast, broil, or fry furiously, as if-against time, that all 
may sooner be over. If our cooks would kindly bear in 
mind the obvious fact that a stewing operation does not 
need looking after, then would they at once perceive that 
the haste now evinced fails wholly of its intent: would 
fail even though the victuals should be what they are 
not—satisfactory. 

Since the introduction of this charqui, or jerked beef, 
amongst us, I have read the papers attentively, relative 
to modes of cooking it. Now, they all come to this :— 
No fast and furious way of cookery will do for South 
American beef. Roasting, broiling, frying, are equally 
ineligible. I might even add boiling; and a chemist 
would understand me, even though the words might 
come even as Greek or High Dutch to a British cook. 
Soups and stews should never boil: at the most, they 
should only simmer. Bearing this in mind, charqui 
may be made agreeable to eat under a variety of forms. 
Only spare it the infliction of a violent fire; only treat 
it soup fashion or stew fashion, using gentle heat and 
giving plenty of time, charqui is sure to come forth in 
a way to gratify one’s taste, as well as to harmonize - 
with one’s digestion. Yes, I aver this of charqui, even 
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though no preliminary operation of washing, steeping, 
and throwing away the water has been practised. Such 
preliminary treatment is to be recommended, however ; 
and, if the water used for steeping be slightly sharpened 
by a little vinegar, why, all the better. Mr. Warriner, 
cookery instructor to the army, recommends that 
charqui be mingled with some fat pork in the cooking ; 
he also suggests the addition of fresh bones. Well, he 
is right, perhaps, as to the result; but fresh bones are 
not very cheap to buy, neither is salt pork. I want to 
keep down the sum total of the stew, in the interest of 
poor people. 

Doubtless, we have not seen the full measure of South 
American beef resources just yet. Doubtless, much 
animal nutriment, now putrefying to waste over the 
South American continent, from Darien to Patagonia, 
will in time be made available to hungry British 
stomachs. Even now, whilst this is being penned, I 
notice the establishment of a factory in South America, 
under the auspices of Baron Liebig, for the preparation 
of a certain “ essence of meat,” wholly deprived of fatty 
and glutinous material, the wonderfully restorative 
properties of which have been fully attested in France, 
as well as in Germany. At the recommendation of 
Baron Liebig, as it seems, this meat essence was intro- 
duced to the Bavarian pharmacopm@ia as a medicinal 
agent; but the Bavarian people soon discovered the benefit 
of using it as an article of diet. ° Hitherto, the Bavarian 
essence of meat has been prepared at home, from native 
oxen and sheep; hence the high price—about two 
shillings the ounce—at which it is retailed by German 
apothecaries. Notwithstanding this, however, and 
purely, as Liebig gives the public to understand, as the 
result of their own impressions, the German people 
purchase the essence of meat from the apothecaries for 
domestic use. 

It is difficult, I think, to overrate the importance of 
any scheme that tends to lessen the prevalence of hard 
living, with all its concomitant evils of disease, suffer- 
ing, and, one must add, a soured, irritable frame of 
mind, susceptible in the highest degree to respond to 
evil moral influences. Thus, at least, does it seem to 
the writer; and, actuated by this belief, he has devoted 
more words and space to American beef than was 
intended when he first sat down. 





TO CARIBOO AND BACK. 


AN EMIGRANT’S JOURNEY TO THE GOLD-FIELDS IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. 


X1II,.—THE FORKS OF QUESNELLE. 


Tuts place is the principal dépét for provisions and 
materials for the mines, being about fifty miles from the 
gold region of Antler Creek and adjacent parts of 
Cariboo. The town at the Forks consists of general 
stores (mostly kept. by Jews) and drinking-shops: it 
is prettily situated, and the climate is milder than in 
many parts of the surrounding region. 

Here, too, we met with many returned miners en- 
eamped. Their accounts were deplorable, and their 
manifest condition confirmed the worst. Yet, here 
again, all admitted the existence of rich gold deposits 
at the mines. Their complaints were of the excessive 
dearness of provisions and stores, the impossibility of 
getting many necessaries, even for money; and, beyond 
all, the intolerable difficulties of the soil and the tracks. 
Whilst waiting here we saw two packers return from 
the mines. One of them carried with him a bell, such 





as is fastened to the foremost mule of a pack: Sus- 
pecting some disaster, we inquired after their animals, 
and received for reply a statement that they had started 
hence to Antler Creek with a train of thirty mules, not 
one of which had reached the destination, all having 
fallen down, at different places, into the precipitous ra- 
vines, along the perpendicular sides of which the narrow 
trails led them. Sometimes a single such stumble in- 
volves a fall of a thousand feet. This, to an animal 
burdened with three hundred pounds weight of goods, 
is, of course, certain death. Yet many of the poor crea- 
tures do not die at once after falling, but linger awhile 
in horrible torture, far beyond the possibility of aid or 
access by their owners, who are compelled to leave them 
to die, and to suffer the utter loss of the property fallen 
with them. 

‘ In consequence of the continued and general dis- 
couragement from nearly every miner we met at this 
and previously visited places, the majority of our party 
now relinquished their purpose of pushing on to the 
diggings, although arrived as at their very threshold. 
Eventually only about eight out of the seventy emigrants. 
who left Southampton with us for Cariboo reached that 
destination. The difficulties of travel here are truly 
stupendous; and every one capable of giving an opinion 
agrees that no country in the world can be compared 
with British Columbia in this respect. We had con- 
stantly to experience the utter fallaciousness of certain 
writers who have sent home glowing reports of this land 
and of its advantages. Misled by such gross misrepre- 
sentations, thousands have bitterly rued the day that 
they ever landed here, and more than a few have left 
their bones in these solitary wildernesses and vast 
gorges. 

We met numbers of strong and active men, who would. 
have gladly given their hard labour even for their food, 
without any other remuneration ; but their services found 
no employ. And it is a fact that we saw a crowd of 
men standing around a butcher’s slaughter-house wait- 
ing for the offal of a bullock to be thrown amongst them. 
This they seized like a pack of hounds. Hundreds, after 
working like slaves, and expending all their little capital, 
have had to retrace their weary way down to the coast, 
with scarcely rags enough to cover them, obliged to tie 
a bit of sacking round their bleeding feet, and to sell 
their blankets for a very little bread. (The price of a 
half-quartern loaf was now six shillings.) 

Our small party reached Keithleys* Creek in two days 
from the Forks, passing along the shore of Cariboo 
Lake. There we paid half a dollar each to cross the 
deep stream in a boat; and it-was money well expended,. 
as it saved us a weary circuit of three miles—no trifiing 
matter when burdened with fifty or sixty pounds of 
baggage. Keithleys is one of the most dull and gloomy 
places on the route, consisting of rude log-shanties of 
the roughest description. We stayed several days here. 
The little stock of provisions we had brought with us. 
(of beans, bacon, and flour) was eagerly bid for by the 
store-keepers. We were offered twenty sovereigns for 
about half a hundred-weight of this supply; but we 
would have refused double that sum; for gold is not to. 
be preferred at the risk of starvation. Not one pound 
of flour was now obtainable at Keithleys, except that 
which we had brought. Beans and bacon were here 
“the staff of life.” 

In the year 1860 much gold was found at Keithleys, 
and extensive mining operations were set on foot. A 
very heavy outlay was ineurred for “ flumes” (the Cali- 
fornian name for long wooden conduits to bring water to 
the diggings), water-wheels, and sluice-boxes, etc. All 
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this “ plant” was swept away in a few hours by a flood, 
since which the place has not been the scene of much 
mining effort. : 

We now set out once more, and for our last stage up- 
country, being bound for Antler Creek, about twenty- 
five miles from Keithleys. The weather was most incle- 
ment: rain, sleet, and snow. In two days we reached 
our destination—the diggings; and a cheerless spot it 
was: everywhere mud and water, and the atmosphere 
bitterly cold, although in the summer season ; for we were 
now amongst the inland mountains. 


XIII.——-AT CARIBOO—THE DIGGINGS. 


So we reached Cariboo at last; for Antler Creek is 
one of the principal places in the Cariboo district. We 
found the miners generally as dispirited as the accounts 
received on our upward journey had represented them to 
be. Many were trooping away. Yet both here, and at the 
neighbouring diggings of William’s Creek, Lake House, 
Lightning Caiion, Last Chance, Peterson’s, Davis’s, and 
Cunningham’s Claims, much gold was being found. At 
the latter place two hundred ounces per diem were said 
to be taken out. Indeed, there is good reason to believe 
that this season fully a ton of gold has been here ob- 
tained. But at what a cost! The expenses are enor- 
mous; for the mines hereabouts are not mere surface- 
works, like many of those in Australia and California, 
but involve heavy outlay and deep exploration. 

We were informed that the single item of candles 
amounted to sixty dollars per diem in one mine. Skil- 
ful miners were obtaining wages of from eight to ten 
dollars a day, and working in successive relays, day and 
night. But then, these were experienced men, chiefly 
from Cornwall and California. The general run of im- 
migrants could neither accomplish such work, nor meet 
with the opportunity of being employed. The above 
wages may appear very high ; but it must be remembered 
that the price of food alone amounted on an average to 
five or six dollars per day for each man, beside other 
heavy incidental and necessary expenses. Then, too, the 
work is very toilsome, being labour under the cold drip- 
ping of water from leaky flumes, and with clothes satu- 
rated with slush and water from head to foot. The 
mine proprietors have necessarily to incur excessive ex- 
pense in the erection of flumes, the carrying out of 
sluice-boxes, and the sinking of shafts; and many have 
made all this outlay in vain, not succeeding in striking 
on the right place for the precious deposit. Hundreds 
have sunk their “ bottom dollar” before reaching the 
goldep ore. Altogether, the experience of gold-mining in 
British Columbia hitherto has been some brilliant suc- 
cess, but much, very much disheartening failure, and 
the latter far preponderating over the former. 

For ourselves, we “ prospected” about Antler and its 
neighbourhood for a fortnight, but to no profit. Gold 


.was evidently around and beneath us, abundantly; but 


there seemed little or no hope of our being more for- 
tunate in obtaining it than the majority of other miners. 
So at length, after mutual deliberation and calculation, 
we resolved to do what multitudes had done before us— 
turn back again. Sorely disappointed, but yet not 
utterly cast down, we began to retrace our steps over 
the same fatiguing route by which we had arrived; and 
on July 18th we had already returned to Keithleys, 
where it was areal consolation to feel that we had finally 


left behind us the worst twenty-five miles in the country. 


XIV.—-LOST ON A NEW TRAIL. 


Our next backward stage was Beaver Lake again, 
where we came upon a small camping party of three of 





our fellow-shipmates by the “ La Plata,” bound ‘for the 
mines, but taking it very leisurely; far too much s0, a& 
it seemed to us, for they were letting slip the best part 
of the year for mining, and, indeed, the only three 
months in which much work can be done, viz., July, 
August, and September. Like ourselves, they had met 
with many vicissitudes of travel. They had packed 
with only two horses, which were often missing in the 
mornings, and so involved many an hour’s delay. Our 
friends were surprised to see us returning; as, know- 
ing that so many others had done so, they had con- 
cluded that we, at any rate, were amongst the for- 
tunate ones. Their small party had got on better than 
many other larger companies, through their great una- 
nimity and willingness to oblige one another. Many 
parties have been broken up and greatly delayed by 
grumblers and unreasonable members. Yet, truly, there 
is ample palliation for grumbling, as the mosquitoes 
alone are here plague enough to try the patience of the 
firmest ; but it is positively worse than useless to yield 
to the discouragements, or complain of the privations, as 
all have to share and share alike. Every one must be 
willing to take any share of the toil, whether it appears 
his allotted portion or not; on no other terms can plea- 
sant companionship be maintained. 

A new trail had just been explored from Beaver Lake 
to Bridge Creek, below Spring Valley, thus missing 
William’s Lake entirely, and so shortening the route by 
thirty miles, and reducing it to seventy instead of a 
hundred. This was an important consideration for us, 
as carrying packs on our shoulders, and the weather 
being .here again extremely hot. We calculated that 
we could walk the distance in four days, and provisioned 
ourselves accordingly, not taking more than we con- 
sidered necessary for the time, as we knew that further 
down the country prices were much lower; whereas 
here, at Beaver Lake, flour was now more than half-a- 
crown @ pound. 

We missed our way more than once for short dis- 
tances on this trail, and then lost our bearings altogether. 
We did not meet a creature for days, and scarcely saw 
even a bird. But the mosquitoes on this route sur- 
passed in numbers and annoyance all that we had pre- 
viously met with or heard of. Neither fire nor smoke 
appeared to avail us against their multitudinous 
swarms. 

On the fourth evening from Beaver Lake we had con- 
sumed all our stock of provisions except tea, of which 
we had brought a good supply. We were now weary, 
anxious, hungry, without. food, and irritated to desper- 
ation by the mosquitoes. After making tea, which was 
some refreshment, although unaccompanied by any solid 
nourishment, we tried to sleep, but could not, in conse- 
quence of our blood-sucking tormentors. Long before 
morning we arose, lighted fires around ourselves in all 
directions, lay down again, and, covering heads and 
faces with our blankets, obtained some measure of re- 
pose. By-and-by, after another recourse to our milk- 
less, sugarless tea, we again started on our uncertain 
track, and must have walked nearly twenty miles: on 
this the fifth day, when evening again overtook us, 
For the fourth or fifth time since morning we took tea, 
and then succeeded another wretched night, followed 
by another purely liquid breakfast; soon after which 
we were startled by a distant noise, which we found to 
proceed from two runaway horses stampeded by the 
mosquitoes. So ravenously hungry were we, that we 
sallied after them with gun and pistol, hoping to be 
able to shoot one, and secure some steaks, but failed 
in this attempt: The latter food would now have 
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seemed more delicious to us than any good English beef 
had ever been. It was now ‘the sixth morning; the 
sun shone brightly, and the face of nature was out- 
stretched before us in summer splendour; but we were 
intensely anxious and careworn. At this juncture most 
welcome relief met us in a thicket of bushes, bearing 
abundance of ripe fruit, here called the “ service-berry,” 
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HUTS AND STORES AT ANTLER’S CREEK, 


the flavour of which is a mixture of that of the sloe and 
the grape. Having eagerly satiated ourselves with 
them, our spirits rose considerably, and we regarded 
this timely succour as a mark of Providential care for 
our preservation. After several tea-drinkings, another 
night found us still lost in the wilderness. But for 
our tea we must, have utterly broken down. We could 
not have believed, except from our experience, that 
this beverage had such power to support exhausted 
nature. At length, on the next day, the seventh from 
our last start, and the third of our fast, we re-entered 
a well-beaten trail, and the same evening arrived at 
Spring Valley, where, at a solitary road-side house, 
we found both the food and rest of which we now 
stood so urgently m need. 


XV.—SPRING VALLEY. 

The district in which we had now arrived was a 
fine rolling country, not very hilly, and covered at this 
season with luxuriant natural grass, fit for the scythe, 
and yielding about a load anda half peracre. It is 
intermixed with good tares. Many parts hereabouts 
are of rich flat meadow-land, suitable for a race-course 
or a cricket-ground ; but cattle could hardly exist here 
at present in summer, one may presume, on account of 
the intolerable pest of mosquitoes. ‘Not all the gold in 
British Columbia would have tempted us to take up our 
residence in such a beplagued spot. Although, in many 





respects, this district is (unlike other parts of the 
country) eminently adapted for agriculture, yet its -dis- 
tance from.the mines, the absence of roads, and the in- 
tervening mountains all around, preclude the probability 
of successful farming operations until after a period of 
many years. 

More wild animals are observed hereabouts than in 
other parts of British Columbia ; such as the bear, deer, 
lynx, and wolf. The loud deep noise of the drumming 
grouse, and the sharp tap of the small golden-winged 
woodpecker, often fall upon the ear; whilst the beaver 
and the otter prey on the numerous fish of the clear 
valley streams. In the forests, and on the mountains, 
the eagle and the large-horned owl are the chief amongst 
the feathered tribes ; but there is an almost total absence 
of singing-birds. There is a characteristic abundance 
of waterfowl on lake and river. One misses, too, the 
numerous flowers of California, England, and other 
lands; for here are very few native blossoms of any 
kind. Heavy, sombre, lofty pine and oak, together with 
mountain and gorge, are the chief features in the Colum- 
bian landscape; but whatever of the picturesque is 
here to be found can nowhere be seen to greater ad- 
vantage than in the vicinity of Spring Valley and Bridge 
Creek (a small settlement seven miles further down the 
trail). At the latter place we stopped a day or two, and 
re-provisioned for a fresh start. The owner of some 
cows here furnished us with abundance of milk and 
good coffee during our stay—a welcome change after 


‘our late style of living. 


On conversing about our torments by mosquitoes, we 
were informed of a recent incident, which strikingly 
exemplifies the ferocious cruelty of the Indians. One 
of the natives, having in some way given offence to the 
chiefs of his tribe, was by them ordered to be stripped 
naked and bound hand and foot to a tree in a valley, 
and so left to be killed by the mosquitoes. In’ fifteen 
heurs life was extinct; but he had become quite mad 
soon after being tied up. A white man must have 
expired much sooner. 

-In this part of our journey we again fell in with small 
parties of Indians. Their squaws (called by them 
“clootchmen”) were heavily burdened by their lords, 
some of whom have three wives. Woman is universally 
regarded as a slave by these savages, as by those of 
other wild regions. 

The bodies of the native tribes in British Columbia 
appear very thick-set, powerfully built, and well adapted 
to the arduous and rugged nature of their land. Their 
feet are peculiarly thick-skinned, and their toes very 
short and strong. They entertain a decided aversion 
to the Americans, whom they term Boston men, but 
are favourably disposed toward King George men, as 
the English are still termed amongst the wild tribes of 
the north-west. 

Having recruited after our three days’ fast, we pro- 
ceeded on our downward route; passing near Axe 
Lake, and along the shores of Green Lake, thence over 
the mountains to Loon Lake, and then by Scotty’s 
Ranche into the valley of the Thompson River. We 
resolved to take no more short cuts by unknown trails, 
having now learnt, by fresh and impressive experience, 
the truth of the old motto that “ a known road is always 
the nearest.” We continued to fall in with parties of 
unsuccessful miners. Near Bridge Creek we passed 
one who looked as if he had lain down to die, being pale, 
emaciated, worn out, and without a blanket or any cover- 
ing but a few old rags. We were ourselves so scantily 
furnished with provisions that we were unable to render 
him much service. He made no complaint, and asked 
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no relief; knowing well, as every one in this country 
does, that, as a rule, travelling miners are unable to do 
more than grapple with their own troubles. But, where 
they are able to help one another, the miners are a very 
generous set of men, as we had many opportunities of 
observing. 

Every one who comes to British Columbia must 
reckon upon hardship as inevitable, even to the most 
successful gold-seeker. The miner never sleeps in a 
bed for months, or even years, but wraps himself in a 
blanket, and lays himself on the bare ground, or at best 
under a tent or log-hut. Many become so accustomed 
to this as afterwards to prefer such repose, at least fora 
time, to that in the softest bed. Then, again, one’s 
blanket and clothes are often wet through, and a night’s 
rest in such imparts less of repose than of stiffness. The 
latter must then be “taken out” by a twelve or fifteen 
miles’ walk. One thing to be safely counted on here is 
an excellent appetite. We had no murmuring at our 
food. It was always done to our liking. No portion 
carved or helped was refused as being overdone, or 
underdone, or not the part preferred; nor were we 
more particular about the incidentals of the cooking and 
serving. Soon after our arrival in this country, and 
when starting upward for the mines, we were dining 
with a large party at a boarding-house, when a young 
man at the table, having disposed of his first course of 
bacon and beans, asked for a clean plate and some 
pudding. This request produced a general laugh at his 
expense, as it clearly proclaimed him a “new chum.” 





TO THE DIGGINGS AND FROM THE DIGGINGS. 


The landlord good-humouredly remarked, “ If I give 
you a clean plate, it will certainly be the last you will 
have in this country—at any rate fora longtime.” The 
young man was often afterwards jocularly reminded of 
his unminerlike fastidiousness; all of which he took in 
very good part, and soon learned to eat, like his’ com- 
rades, with hearty relish out of the lid of an old tin 
saucepan. A shovel is often used as a plate at a digger’s 





dinner. A prospecting-pan forms a first-rate dish 
for beans and bacon. It is one of the most useful 
articles one can bring here, and is light of carriage—a 
very important consideration. 


XVI.—TO SCOTTY’S RANCHE. 

We were reluctant to leave Bridge Creek, for it was 
one of the most pleasant and least foreign-like of our 
stopping-places. Its open meadow-land and small lakes 
abounded in wild-fowl; but scarcely any of the latter fell 
to our lot, although we had revolvers and a double- 
barrelled gun with us. The latter is one of the most 
useless articles a miner can bring with him to this 
country. It is of scarcely any value for protection, but 
may, on the other hand, provoke assault and robbery. 
It forms a heavy and burdensome encumbrance, which 
may be carried up and down the country for seven or 
eight hundred miles, with very rare opportunities of 
procuring its owner even a scanty meal. Some miners 
who brought guns here were sensible enough to throw 
them away after carrying them in vain for fifty or a 
hundred miles up the rocky valleys and precipitous 
trails. 

The total amount of game bagged by our party 
during our long journey up and down was two grouse, 
three ducks, and two squirrels. We much regretted 
that we had brought no fish-hooks with us. They would 
have been truly valuable, especially when at the lakes ; 
and they are very light to carry. The smaller sizes are 
most useful here, as trout are the most abundant inland 
fish. They are generally from half a pound to four 
pounds weight. There are also many salmon in some of 
the rivers. 

We were delighted with the picturesque scenery of 
Green Lake. Its glassy waters, scarcely ruffled by a 
ripple, were dotted with small islands covered with 
clusters of pine-trees. Large water-fowl, especially wild 
geese, were gliding over its plate-glass-like surface. 
We could only look at them, for they were far beyond 
the reach of our double-barrel, and, could we have 
shot them, we were unable to lay hold of them unless a 
strong wind had blown them towards us. So, in the 
absence of game and fish from our reach, we were con- 
tent at evening to strike a fire, boil our pot of tea, and 
fry some beans, bacon, and slap-jacks (or pancakes of 
flour and water with a little fat)—a sumptuous feast to 
us after our day’s march, and followed by a quiet, 
dreamy, pleasant meerschaum before turning in for the 
night’s sound repose. 

Next day we had again very mountainous tracks and 
fatiguing climbing. We were visited at our next en- 
campment by a rattlesnake, which we killed. It had 
fifteen rings in its rattle, and was therefore seventeen 
years old; its length was about three feet and a half. 
They move but slowly. The one here killed was evi- 
dently trying to get into our tent. They are fond of 
warmth, and will readily creep into blankets and folded 
clothes. 

Four miles of our route hereabouts was through a 
peculiarly tenacious mud, which clung to us like bird- 
lime, and rendered our transit most wearisome. Having 
passed this, we soon reached the narrow but romantic 
Loon Lake. It seemed alive with fish; but here, 
again, we were only tantalized by the sight, having 
no hooks to catch any. The remainder of the dis- 
tance to Scotty’s was made by a comparatively easy 
trail. 

On our arrival there, we found it a single wooden 
house with one small window. It is a much frequented 
place for rest and refreshment, being on one of the main 
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trails to and from the diggings. Its surrounding 
scenery is of the grandest description : mountains and 
precipices are piled together in magnificent ruggedness 
and confusion. ; 

Scotty’s is a noted mining rendezvous. Small as it 
is, for a tavern, a large quantity of “ cobblers,” “ streaks 
of lightning,” and other drinks are here called for. 
Most of the up-country whiskey is well vitrioled, and 
almost makes one’s throat raw. Here “a drink” costs 
from one to two shillings. Each person helps himself 
to as much as he pleases, without measure, but merely 
pouring into a tumbler from the spirit-bottle at the bar. 
There is a great deal of “standing treat” amongst the 
miners, and very expensive work it often proves, in 
more ways than one. A member of our small party 
allowed himself to be persuaded into accepting two such 
gratuitous proffers from a miner who entered the tavern 
with fifty-two dollars of hard-earned money, all of which 
he spent in drinking here, and treating the company 
present. Our friend was rendered unfit for travel for 
days, through the two draughts of the mixture. It 
completely upset him; and much rest, fresh air, and 
exercise were found needful to restore him to his previous 
vigorous health. Whilst staying here we were very 
crowded, as the small building was filled with miners by 
day and night, sleeping under the table and benches as 
well as on top of them, and all over the floor. Miners, 
in these parts and elsewhere, become so accustomed to 
their rough way of life,.as to prefer sleeping on a floor, 
or even on the bare ground, if only dry, rather than ina 
soft bed. 

Drinking and gambling are the greatest bane of the 
miner. The former ruins his constitution rapidly, 
owing to the vile stuff with which the liquors here sold 
are drugged. At the capital of British Columbia (New 
Westminster) a man is now under sentence of imprison- 
ment for life, fora murder committed when overcome by 
the maddening influence of drink. He was, in general, 
a remarkably civil and quiet man, but on this occasion, 
having drunk too much whiskey, shot one of his 
eomrades with scarcely any provocation, and, on coming 
to his sober consciousness, was astounded at what he had 
done, and at finding himself under arrest for a capital 
crime. It was expected that he would be hung; but the 
jury took a merciful view of the case, and brought in 
a verdict of manslaughter. This, however, involved 
chains and confinement for life—a terrible prospect for 
a vigorous and usually steady young man of thirty-five. 
It is a sad but striking warning for his companions. 

After leaving Scotty’s we only proceeded four miles 
further down, when we reached McLean’s Station, the 
best farm in the colony. The enterprising and indus- 
trious proprietor has a valuable stock of cattle, especially 
some fine short-horns. Here we replenished our ex- 
hausted stock of flour at the comparatively low price 
of two shillings per pound. Fine turnips, cabbages, and 
scarlet-runners were growing hereabouts—a sight by no 
means common in British Columbia. This district, in- 
eluding Gavin’s Creek, is a very good one for agriculture 
and for breeding cattle-and horses. The water is ex- 
cellent, and the climate very favourable. 





THE AWDRIES AND THEIR FRIENDS. 
CHAPTER XXII,—WINDING ON. 
** Ars non habet inimicum preter ignorantem,’ which 
means, Mrs. Hedwig, Learning hath no enemies but the 
ignorant: an indisputable truth,” said the Professor. 








AND BACK. 


“Yes, love,” replied his wife, who at that moment 
was otherwise occupied than with learning and its 
enemies. 

“ And I think we may say also—but I won’t put it 
into Latin, since it will be but to translate it into the 
vernacular, ‘ Virtue hath no enemies but the vicious.’ ” 

“Yes, love, I believe the worse people are, the more 
bitter they are against good people,” said Mrs. Hedwig, 
with ready assent. 

“ After all,” said the Professor, shifting his position 
and working at his button, “it is but the law of anta- 
gonism between contraries ; to contend with it is to wage 
war against the necessity of things.” 

“TI don’t see any excuse for it,” said Mrs. Hedwig, 
whose eye was peculiarly animated, while a slight flush 
on her cheek betrayed an excitement very strange to 
her placid nature. 

“ For what?” asked the Professor, interrupted by her 
matter-of-fact speech in the train of thought opened to 
him by the hypothesis he had started. 

His wife knew by the tone she had transgressed, but 
was too deeply moved to be nervous or subside. 

“ No excuse for making up such wicked stories, love,” 
she answered, her eye kindling. 

“The way of the world,” said the Professor, who, not 
being personally affected by the slander in question, 
viewed it in a grand philosophical light. 

“Keep me from the world that can do such things, 
and choose such ways; but ’tis a wicked, wicked world, 
I know that.” 

The Professor looked at her with some astonish- 
ment; she was not in the habit of indulging in such 
long sentiments, delivered, too, in so fervid a tone and 
manner ; but, as her eyes were bent again upon her work, 
and she remained silent, he began, for her edification and 
his own pleasure, to recite, 

** * The world’s a bubble, and the life of man 
Less than a span : 
In his conception wretched, from the womb 
So to the tomb; 
Curst from his cradle, and brought up to years 
With cares and fears. 
Who, then, to frail mortality shall trust, 
But limns on water, or but writes on dust!’ 


You allow that ?” he said, seeing his wife’s eyes still bent 
downward. 

“T wouldn’t allow such things to be said of Mr. Fair- 
fax, before me,” she said, vehemently, not seeing the 
relevance of Lord Bacon’s verse. “ He was so kind to 
Martin,” added Mrs. Hedwig, with a sigh. 

“ Where is Martin ?” asked the Professor, suddenly 
recalled to the remembrance that it was past the usual 
hour of his return from the High School. 

Mrs. Hedwig was usually on the alert to answer such 
a question with explanation ; but she merely replied she 
did not know. 

“He is growing absent, thoughtful—too thoughtful, = 
said the Professor; “ have you noticed it ?” 

* Noticed his being thoughtful, love! When was he 
anything else ?” asked the mother. 

“No: you are right there 3 but of late he has exceeded : 
he is too thoughtful for 

“ His health ?” asked Mrs. Hedwig, anxiously. 

“Health ? ah, it may be so; but I was going to say 
for good companionship. I had some difficulty last 
night in keeping his attention fixed to anything, even to 
a short poem of mine, not more than three cantos, after 
the manner of—— Was that a knock at the door?” 

“No, love; it was only Eliza breaking coal.” 

“Shockiag noise! it jars on my nerves, and often 
breaks the brittle thread of imagination. Whole webs, 
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whote. webs, has that woman swept away with her ruthless 
iron hand.” 

Mrs. Hedwig looked up into a certain corner of the 
room which no one but the Professor was permitted to 
approach, and fervently wished the “iron hand” could 
penetrate to sweep away the “whole webs” that she was 
certain hung there. 

“T was telling you,” said the Professor, “I tried in 
vain to keep his attention fixed: his mind was evidently 
on the wing.” 

Mrs. Hedwig would have been alarmed at the mere 
surmise of Martin’s being out of order; but, as it rested 
only on his not being able to stand the ordeal of three 
cantos of original poetry, after the manner of anybody, 
sue was calm under it. 

“He is so passionately devoted to the elegancies of 
verse, I confess I was surprised. Had it been you 
now——” 

“Oh deary me!” said Mrs. Hedwig, almost in terror 
at the danger coming so near, even in mere supposi- 
tion; “ I never had a taste for your kind of poetry.” 

“ My kind! what kind do you like ?” 

Now Mrs. Hedwig was discreet; she feared to com- 
mit herself; she knew perfectly well that if she came 
near to the poem in three cantos, in her description of 
what she liked, she should draw it on her devoted head, 
and the pleasing modulations the Professor’s voice had 
assumed warned her that he had treacherous thoughts 
towards her; so, with all the wariness her most honest 
nature was capable of, she replied— 

“Yours is such very clever postry, love, I don’t un- 
derstand it. I l#ke some such little pieces as Jessica 
says by heart to me when I am at work.” 

“ Jessica /” said the Professor, with a mixture of dis- 
like and contempt. 

“They are very pretty pieces, then,” said his wife, 
who was determined rather to brave a quarrel than run 
the risk of the three cantos, by allowing her husband the 
lead of the conversation again; “and she says them 
very nicely, too. She is very shy, poor girl, and people 
think she is not as clever as she is; but, if she doesn’t 
come up to her sister, she is quick enough. I’m sure, 
now, if you would let her come in with me sometimes 
of evenings, you would think so too.” 

“ She would rather talk with you or Martin alone,” said 
the Professor, coldly. “ Besides, she will soon leave us.” 
“T should like you to see her book,” said his wife. 

“ Book ? what book ?” 

“Book of pieces, written out very pretty. One is 
about arose-bud; and there’s a picture of a rose-bud on 
the opposite leaf, and it’s cut in and out, very fine; and 
there’s a thread in the middle, and you pull it up, and 
there’s a picture of a worm eating the heart of it.” 

“ Pshaw !” said the Professor, contemptuously. 

“Indeed, love, it was very pretty, all but the worm; 
and the more that was like a worm, of course the uglier it 
was. I said a butterfly, or even a Jack-hairy-legs would 
have looked better; but Jessica‘said the piece was about 
& worm; 804 worm it was ‘obliged to be.” 

“ She let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud ?” asked 
the Professor. 

. “ Yes, love; it began with something like that, but 
it had poetry under it; and there’s one piece that poor 
Mr. Fairfax made.” 

“No poet, no poet; no imagination. Hasn’t the 
development here for it,” laying his hand on his head, 
to show on his own what was deficient in his friend’s. 

“Well, love, it isn’t good, perhaps, I’m not a judge. 
Jessica is very fond of it. Would you like to see itP 
Shall she bring her book in to you 2” 





“TI am glad to hear that she is not so wanting as I 
have supposed ; very glad,” he said. “ As Miss Awdrie’s 
sister, she ought to be something. Why didn’t you 
tell me this sooner? If I can do anything to advance 
her mind, I will gladly do it. Ask her to come; it 
would be kind. She needn’t bring the book you speak 
of; she would be nervous to read, no doubt. So J will 
read to you both till Martin comes home.” 

“Not if I know it, this evening,” thought Mrs. Hed- 
wig, as she left the study. “Oh dear! I could no more 
listen to all that thick thing of paper than I could make 
it up myself. No wonder poor Martin fell asleep, as I 
dare say he did; and a good thing, too, poor fellow, 
considering how he works all day.” 

In these thoughts, and variations of the same, she 
was oceupied till she reached the room where Jessica, 
looking pale and ill, was busy with her needle. 

* Jessica, love, you said you would help me at any 
time I wanted you,” she said. 

A glow of pleasure was an instant answer. 

“The Professor wants me to sit and listen to such a 
quantity of poetry, that I am sure, as I don’t like it; it 
would give me a headache; but you are so fond of it, I 
thought you wouldu’t mind sitting with him for an hour 
or so.” 

“TI sit with the Professor—horrible!” exclaimed Jes- 
sica, with unfeigned dismay. 

“Oh, love, he will be very kind. You are not so 
clever as Margaret, but I’m sure you know many things 
I don’t; and he is quite satisfied with me, even, when he 
wants to read something.” 

After much persuasion Jessica was introduced into 
the study, and, before the first canto had “ dragg’d its 
slow length along,’ she was installed as sole hearer, 
Mrs. Hedwig having escaped unmissed by her wholly 
oecupied husband. 

“Oh, Martin, love!” she exclaimed, as she met her 
son in the passage, “I’m so glad you are come home; 
I want to talk to you. Not there, love,” she said, has- 
tily, seeing him turn towards the study; “I’ve. just 
come away, and your father can do without us for the 
present.” 

Martin, perceiving from her under-tone and earnest 
manner that something more than ordinary was in her 
mind, followed her in silence to hisown room. “I have 
been so vexed and hurt, love, by a letter your father had 
to-day, and I can’t get him to feel the least about it ; 
and I was quite hurt to think he could wish me to siti 
and listen to that long piece he sent you to sleep with 
last night, instead of talking about this, when I’m sure 
I can think of nothing else.” 

As she spoke she drew a letter from her pocket and 
gave it to him. 

“From Mr. Fairfax!” said Martin; and he read it 
through. ‘“ Well, mother, it is no more than I told you 
after my return from Willoughby. I am sorry he fecls 
it so much ; of cowrse it is all untrue, and he knows that 
which is the greatest possible help towards bearing it.” 

“'That’s what your father says; but I don’t see why 
his friends should suffer such things to be said without 
contradicting them.” 

“No,” said Martin, thoughtfully, “if contradiction 
would avail anything.” 

“That Doctor—I forget his name—must be a sad old 
man, Martin; and as to Mr. Oliver!” 

“The Doctor has strong prejudices for and against, 
mother, and his feeling towards Mr. Fairfax is anything 
but friendly.” 

“But surely Miss Awdrie might have tried to give 
him a better one ?” 
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“Miss Awdrie never failed to do what was excellent 
where there was a possibility to work; but there are 
things impossible,” said Martin, looking so steadily on 
the carpet that his mother looked at it too, and said— 

** Yes, love, I see; it wants stitching down, being old. 
You know it came out of our room—it soon frays out; 
but a stitch or two—if I had my things up stairs I could 
do it now, almost. Never mind, to-morrow will do; but 
perhaps, love, you'll mind not to kick it up as you pass. 
How would it be to let the table stand over it? There, 
now. But only think of poor Mr. Fairfax! What a 
wicked youth his son must be !” 

“Incomprehensible to me. But you see Mr. Fairfax 
doesn’t mention Miss Awdrie.” 

“ Jessica ? yes, love; he says how sorry he is that he 
shall not any longer be able—don’t you see? on that 
side of the letter.” 

“Yes, oh, yes; but I meant her sister,” said Martin. 

“No; I don’t think he knows her, love; he is very 
fond of Jessica, in a way.” 

“ And there has been no other letter ?” 

“No, love,” said Mrs. Hedwig, somewhat surprised 
at the little emotion that from Mr. Fairfax had excited 
in him. 

“Strange that you don’t hear from Willoughby,” he 
said. 

“Yes: thoughtless of Miss Awdrie not to write ; she 
knows the things are packed, and nothing spoils crape 
like creasing it. I would take them all out; but every 
day I expect to hear, or to see her, for she is so odd in 
her ways. I don’t think she would surprise me, come 
when she might.” 

“ Odd!” said Martin, in an almost offended tone. 

“ Yes, love, very, I think, though I like her very 
much; but it provokes me about the crape, and I told 
her so particularly; and now it’s near a fortnight, and 
not a word have I heard since the second day.” 

“ I waited till the last train this evening,” said Martin, 
with a suppressed sigh. 

“Well, I’m glad she can’t come to-night; but I hope 
she will come, or send, or settle about Jessica soon, for 
it keeps me so uncertain; and your plans must alter 
again now, love; I am very sad about that.” 

“Oh, never mind me, mother; perhaps the disap- 
pointment will turn out useful to me. I have given 
notice to the High School to fill my place, and I will try 
and go abroad with a pupil for a time, before fixing in 
any permanent situation; as I must be from you, our 
being in different countries will matter little.” 

As Martin said this he seemed to be settling some 
agitated point in his own mind. His mother saw his 
emotion, and at once felt it as a son’s reluctance to part 
from a mother; and she looked as if she could not bear 
the separation so heroically, for the tears came into her 
eyes. 

“ Mother!” said Martin. 

“‘T can’t help it, my dear boy,” she answered. “Iam 
quite down of heart to-night ; your father takes so much 
of my time, and—you know his ways—he wearies my 
patience, and I can’t please him, and I don’t understand 
him.” 

“But, my mother, this has been the case for years— 
always,” said Martin. 

“Yes, love ; but somehow I don’t get so used to it as 
I ought. However, it isn’t that altogether: I am sorry 
to see poor Jessica; I do think the girl will fade away, 
she is so very fond of that bad young man. Oh, Martin, 
dear, I hope if ever you fall in love it will be with a 
good woman that I can be happy with.” 

“T hope so,” said Martin, again inspecting the carpet. 





“Well, and then there are your affairs ; when I hoped 
to have you with us, and to see you prospering in the 
way you wished, to have it all turned topsy-turvy 
again—oh, dear !” 

“ It’s a long lane that has no turning, mother; or, as 
my father would say——” 

“ Never mind what he would say, love, for I’m sure I 
shouldn’t understand it; it’s a great comfort to me that, 
though you are as clever as he is, you haven’t forgot 
how to talk so as I can make sense of you.” 

“Then there is comfort after all,” said Martin, laugh- 
ing. 

“Yes, much, I know; but this letter to-day made me 
so grieved for Mr. Fairfax, that everything came upon 
me together, and I felt as if I couldn’t bear it.” 

“The last straw on the camel’s back,” said Martin. 
“Come in,” he added, in reply to a slight tap at the 
door. 

“Caught you at last!’ cried Margaret, coming in 
with a gleeful step. ‘‘ Eliza said she had seen you both 
go up stairs; and I have taken a regular survey of the 
house, and been in every room but this. Now for a 
scolding! How’s the crape ?” 

There was no resisting her hilarious look, voice, and 
step. Mrs. Hedwig, who a minute or two before had 
declared her satisfaction at her not being able to come 
that night, was fairly cheated in a moment out of all her 
troubles, or at least out of a sense of them. 

“We had better go down stairs, love,” she said, after 
returning her hearty embrace. 

“Why? After all the trouble I have had in coming 
up, it’s hard to be turned out so soon. Why can’t we 
stay here P” asked Margaret; “we are quite snug, and 
I want a private talk.” 

Mrs. Hedwig was considering as to whether its being 
Martin’s room were a valid objection; but a look of dis- 
approval from him checked her, and the question was 
settled by Margaret herself, who, finding there was no 
third chair, took possession of a box, and began at once. 

“Now, first, you have called me everything that 
belongs to the family of Careless. You know you have,” 
she said to Mrs. Hedwig, whose guilty colour and laugh 
betrayed her; “and you have gone labouring to the 
station, day after day, to meet me, and never given me 
even a private scolding,” she said to Martin, whose ex- 
pressive smile was a sufficient answer. ‘“‘ Generous son 
of an unreasonable mother! See how well I know you 
both,” she said. ‘“ Well, while you have been doing 
this I have been going up and down the world on the 
affairs of almost everybody in it, I think, and, after the 
most flourishing campaign, am returned to head-quar- 
ters of a triumph.” 

“In the first place, I have found my poor brother’s 
widow, and my guardian has taken to her most benignly 
and properly ; so that I am in a fair way to regain half 
my liberty: the other half I shall consider his due for 
ever. In the second place——where’s Jessica ?” 

“In the study with the Professor, love,” said Mrs. 
Hedwig, with a comical look. 

“No! What! is she playing the lady in the chair to 
his Comus ?” 

Mrs. Hedwig understood this no further than any lady 
in any chair might go, and Martin came to the rescue. 

“She has begun an acquaintance with the study this 
evening, by my father’s express invitation. Being your 
sister, it suddenly struck him that she ought to be his 


honoured guest.” 
“ Poor Jessica! What troubles we get into through 
relations! But I have news for her that will comfort 


her and drive away the remembrance of all her troubles.” 
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Mrs. Hedwig clapped her hands with delight. 

“Yes, I have indeed. Edward has at last come 
to his senses, and is with his father; and poor old 
Mr. Fairfax is heart-whole again.” 

Mrs. Hedwig and Martin exchanged glances. 

“ What is it ?” asked Margaret. 

“ We were, just as you came, love, talking over this 
letter,” said Mrs. Hedwig, putting it into her hand. 

“Strange!” said Margaret; “the old Oliver story: 
but see, look at the date. This was written five days 
ago; how could it have been sent to-day? By mistake, 
no doubt. You will hear from him in person, soon.’ 

“ Coming, do you mean, love ?” 

“To-morrow. I was not sure I should not find him 
here to-night.” 

Mrs. Hedwig looked grave. 

“ You will be glad to see him ?” 

“ Yes, love; but I must go see about the beds.” 

“ Not yet: not a step till I have done; they won’t be 
here to-night now.” 

“ They ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Fairfax and Edward.” 

“ What! that——young man ?” 

“* Yes, that young man: my brother elect.” 

** You surprise me, love. Isn’t it all true that he has 
done P” 

“Yes, all true; and more, I dare say, that he forgets, 
and we don’t know.” 

“ And he is to marry poor Jessica!” 

“ A whole life won’t be long enough to explain every- 
thing, I see: especially if you take away my breath by 
losing your own in astonishment at every marvel I have 
to tell. Now, listen: Edward and his father are one— 
as they have never been. My guardian and Mr. Fairfax 
have made up a twenty years’ quarrel, and it’s all 
coming round to joy, and gladness, and peace.” 

“ But these cruel things said against good Mr. Fairfax, 
love?” said Mrs. Hedwig, looking dubiously at the 
letter. 

“The false ones explained, and the charges forgiven; 
the true ones confessed and repented of.” 

“True! Mr. Fairfax seems to think all false in this 
letter.” 

“Yes; but there’s a way of putting things that gives 
them another face. But more of that another time. 
Only one thing let me say: Jessica’s marriage will not 
take place for three years, certainly; during that time, 
if you will allow her, she will remain with you. This 
we think best for all parties;” and she glanced at 
Martin. 

“ How very kind of you, love!” said Mrs. Hedwig, her 
voice unsteady with emotion. 

“ Kind!” said Margaret; “we are one family hence- 
forth. Delighted am I to have fallen in with such rela- 
tions ; und, altogether, I am so happy that I want to go 
and see the Professor. I can stand a Greek play to- 
night, and look as pleased as if I were taking the whole 
of it in.” 

“Really, love, you have told me more than J can 
‘take in.” You must just explain it, a piece at a time.” 

“You shall have it all graphically, categorically, and 
historically, I promise you. I came for that very pur- 
pose. My guardian hardly consented to it ; but to write 
all I have to say would have been—oh, the thought of it 
is too much !” 

“ Tm glad you found it so, love—yery glad. Bless you, 
you seem to be made to make people happy,” said 
Mrs. Hedwig, squeezing her hand affectionately. 

“My good friend, for what other purpose was any oneof 
us made, so far as our fellow-creatures go?” said Mar- 





garet, who was herself on the very pinnacle of delight, 
having by her indomitable courage and constancy 
achieved more in the last fortnight than her most 
sanguine hopes had flattered her with. 

Why was Martin, who lingered in his room while they 
descended to the study—why was he in a less transport 
of delight? Had not the disappointment of which his: 
mother had but just complained been removed? were 
not his prospects happy as before it threatened? and 
might he not, under the roof where he was so lovingly: 
sheltered, pursue those studies at ease which were to 
lead him to the life of honourable note that he coveted ? 
Yes, it was all true ; and Margaret Awdrie had been the 
means of the fair change, and from her expressive look 
he was sure that to do it was an especial gratification 
toher. What, then? Would she not have done it, or any 
other thing, as willingly for Edward Fairfax or his father, 
or for that ill-favoured old man with his green shade 2 
So he turned to the window with a sigh, and stood there 
watching the solemn poplars in the next garden, as their 
leaves trembled in the evening breeze. Often had he- 
gazed of late into the mysterious depths of their shadows, 
feeling a sweet though undefined hope that his future, 
wrapped in uncertainty, like their ever-changing forms 
and hues, might contain for him happiness he dared not 
contemplate; at any rate, that mystery drew out his 
heart in a dim hope. But now night was fast closing in ; 
one dark shadow fell on them; they stood out in clear 
hard relief against the sky, and their rustling, which he 
had once conjured into the whisper of encouragement, 
was no more to him than a mournful sigh. He sighed in 
reply, till a hand, laid gently on his shoulder, startled 
him. 
“Won't you come down, love? They are all so happy 
in the study; your father is so happy, and so is Miss 
Awdrie; and as to Jessica, you wouldn’t know her : her 
sister has told her by degrees, but she doesn’t yet know 
Edward Fairfax is coming.” 

“I was—I was looking at those poplars,” said Martin, 
starting in confusion. 

** Yes, love, ugly things, and quite spoil our garden; 
nothing will grow well near them; I wish they were 
down.” 

“Oh, my mother!” said Martin, “they are some of 
my most wondrous pictures, precious books, choice 
companions, but not cheerful ones to-night, certainly.” 

“Dear me!” thought his mother, as she led the way 
to the study, “ what queer ways clever men have of 
talking ! How can he call trees books? they may be like 
pictures; but as to reading them or talking to them! 
Well, I do think his father is right; he is getting in a 
strange way, absent—that’s it! Well, he'll be better now 
he knows he is not to leave us!’ And with this consoling 
thought she opened the study door, followed by the 
subject of her perplexity. 8 

A pleasant sight there was to behold there: the Pie- 
fessor at the top of his little table, with the three cantos 
open before him; Margaret, her whole face trembling 
with joyous vivacity, on one side, and on the other 
Jessica, looking like the awakened beauty who had slept 
a hundred years, and was at last aroused to a sense of 
her place, Ler power, her possessions in life. 

“ Martin, love, if you'll take that chair by Miss Awdrie, 
I'll go to Eliza,” said Mrs. Hedwig. ‘ How long before 
supper P” she added, with a look at her husband, who, 
turning to Margaret, exclaimed— 


“ ¢ What neat repast shall feast us, light and choice, 
Of Attic taste, with wine whence we may rise 
To hear the lute well touch’d, or artful voice a 
Warble immortal notes and Tuscan air ?’’* i 
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“ You must please get the wine, then, Martin, love, for 
I dare not go into the cellar at night, for the rats,” said 
Mrs. Hedwig. 

A smile of pity from the Professor, at her literal ap- 
propriation, was his only answer; but Margaret cried out, 
“‘ No wine, dear Mrs. Hedwig : some of that excellent ale 
that helped to keep me awake the last time I was here; 
I am sure the Professor prefers that even to nectar.” 

“We never had any of that, love; but the ale is in 
the light cellar, and Eliza and I can get it easily. So, 
in half an hour, we'll say ?” 

“ * Sweet wife, run softly till I end my song,’ ” 

cried the Professor; “had I said ‘sweet Thames,’ she 
would have waited to know why I had changed her name,” 
he added, confidingly, to Margaret, as Mrs. Hedwig closed 
the door, fain to be content with her dubious directions, 
but wondering, as she heard the Professor’s voice lifted 
up most sonorously, how he could find entertainment in 
such continuous writing and reading. “ It’s uncommonly 
kind of all of them to listen,” she thought again, as she 
hugged herself on her happy escape; “but I mustn't 
forget to ask Miss Awdrie about the stuff she spoke of; 
perhaps it’s a kind of noyeau that is very good in 
puddings.” 





JOHN BERRIDGE’S CLOCK. 


Tue following lines were written and posted on his 
house clock by the Rev. John Berridge :— 
“ Here my master bids me stand, 

And mark the time with faithful hand; 

What is his will is my delight,— 

To tell the hours by day and night. 

Master, be wise, and learn of me, 

To serve thy God as I serve thee.” 

The name of Berridge is familiar to all who know 
the history of the revival of evangelical religion in 
England, from the days of Wesley and Whitfield to the 
close of the last century. The leading events of his per- 
sonal history may be gathered from the characteristic 
epitaph written, with the exception of the last date, by 
himself: “Here lie the earthly remains of John Ber- 
ridge, late Vicar of Everton, and an itinerant servant 
of Jesus Christ; who loved his Master and his work; 
and, after running his errands for many years, was 
called up to wait on him above. Reader, art thou born 
again? No salyation without a new birth. I was 
born in sin February, 1716; remained ignorant of my 
fallen state til! 1730; lived proudly on faith and works 
for salvation till 1751; was admitted to Everton Vicar- 
age 1755; fled to Jesus for safety 1756; fell asleep in 
Christ Jesus, January 22, 1793.” 





HINTS ON LEGAL TOPICS. 


IX.—GIFTS AND SALES OF PERSONALTY,. 


Havine referred already to the leading distinctions 
between real and personal estate, we may now make 
@ few observations as to the different principles upon 
which they are made to change hands, or pass from one 
person to another. 

In order to transfer the legal property in land, a deed, 
that is, a writing under seal, is now generally necessary. 


So, likewise, if goods and chattels are transferred by | 


deed, the property in them passes by the deed alone, 
without delivery of the goods themselves; and it is im- 
material whether there is any consideration, é.e., money 
or money’s worth, mentioned in the deed or not. Never- 


theless, the person to whom the goods are transferred 
may disclaim the ownership. 





This, then, is the first method of transferring goods 
and chattels. 

Moreover, as im ancient days was the case with land, 
the property in goods and chattels will now-a-days pass 
by simple delivery of the goods themselves. 

It is plain that this transfer of goods may be made 
either for valuable consideration or not. 

In the latter case the transaction is a gift. So that; 
if I say to a man, “I give you my black horse,” and at 
the same time deliver it into his possession, my gift is 
complete and irrevocable, and the property in the horse 
is thenceforth vested in the donee. 

Suppose, however, that the donor retains the article in 
his own possession, what follows then? .It is clear that, 
until the donee accepts the gift, the donor, if he retains 
the property, may revoke his gift of it. It is equally clear 
that, if I say to A. B., “I give you my gold watch,” and 
A.B. does not signify his acceptance of the gift, then, 
if I retain possession of the watch, though I may never 
in terms revoke my gift, no property has passed to A. B,, 
either at law or in equity; not even if the gift be made 
by writing (supposing such writing not to be a deed), 
Otherwise, a man might be encumbered with property 
against his will, to his own detriment and loss. No lady 
is bound to accept a present. of a white elephant from 
a friend in India. 

But now a distinction of some nicety occurs. If I 
say to my friend, “I make you a present of that pic- 
ture,” pointing to a picture on the wall, and my friend 
says, “ I aceept it,” then some authorities have declared 
that the gift is completed by the donee’s acceptance, 
and that the picture is his, although it remains in my 
possession; so that, if it be stolen, my friend, and not 
I, can recover for it in an action. 

But there is much doubt as to the soundness of this 
opinion. About the year 1818 a man named Irons 
died, and after his death his son claimed two colts, 
which he said his father had given him some twelve 
months before his death. The colts, however, continued 
to remain in the father’s possession. It moreover ap- 
peared that, some six months before the father’s death, 
the son, having been to a neighbouring market to buy 
hay, found the article very dear, and mentioned the cir- 
cumstance to his father; whereupon the father said he 
would furnish the colts any hay they might want, at a 
stipulated price, to be paid by the son. None was fur- 
nished, however, till within a few days of Mr. Irons’s 
death. The executor of Mr. Irons resisted the son’s 
elaim, and Chief. Justice Abbott (afterwards Lord Ten- 
terden) was of opinion he (the executor) was right; for, 
he said, “ By the law of England, in order to transfer 
property by gift, there must be either a deed or instru- 
ment of gift, or there must be an actual delivery of the 
thing to the donee.” 

Some writers have supposed that if the learned Chief 
Justice had had some of the earlier cases presented to 
his mind, he would not have laid down the proposition 
thus broadly. 

Indeed, in those instances where delivery is, ‘fiom 
the nature of the case, impossible, there seems some 
foundation for the opinion. Thus, in an old case it 
was laid down that if A. and B. are at York together, 
and A. makes B.a present of his horse, which cannot 
be delivered because it is then in London, and B. aecepts 
the gift, B. may recover for the loss of the animal. But 
the doctrine, as stated by Lord Tenterden above, is cer- 
tainly that which most commonly prevails. 

It may here be observed that a verbal contract to 


| give a man something, founded upon no consideration, 


i.e. @ mere: promise, is not a contract which can be 
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GIFTS AND SALES 


enforced against thedonor. Such a contract is called 
in law 2“nudum pactum, and must rest for its fulfil- 
“tm the constancy and honour of him who makes 


until I hand you over the money, you cannot recover.: 
‘When once, however, the £20 has been paid, it is yours, 
and I cannot reclaim it. And in this respect there is 
no difference between a verbal agreement and an agree- 
ment in writing. Neither can be enforced against the 
contractor, if it be made voluntarily, and without valu- 
able consideration, express or implied. But it is other- 
wise if the agreement be by deed. “ All contracts,” 
said Chief Baron Skynner, “ are by the law of England 
distinguished into agreements by specialty and agree- 
ments by parol; nor is there any such third class as 
some of the counsel have endeavoured to maintain, as 
contracts in writing. If they be merely written and 
not specialties -(i.e., instruments under seal), they are 
parol, and a consideration must be proved.” Thus, a 
man who enters into a bond to pay £1000 is liable, 
although he does so voluntarily. Another instance, 
where a merely written contract. may bind a man without 
consideration, is that of a bill of exchange, which 
depends upon special and exceptional principles. 

‘ ‘When, on the other hand, the transfer of goods is made 
for a valuable consideration, then, although it may be not 
by deed, but by writing, or even by word of mouth only, 
the property in the goods passes without delivery and 
without acceptance. The transaction is now no longer 
a promise or a gift: it becomes a sale, an exchange, or a 
mortgage, as the case may be. But, although you may 
sell, or mortgage, or even (as it is said by some) give 
away goods without delivery of them, it. is nevertheless 
certain, that, when there is no deed, the proper and 
most satisfactory way of transferring goods and chattels 
is to deliver them to the donee; for possession of per- 
sonalty is prima facie evidence of ownership. If a man 
is in the possession of goods, he is the apparent owner ; 
and if the goods in the apparent ownership of one man 
really belong to another, the true owner runs the risk 
of having them seized by creditors or subsequent pur- 
chasers of the apparent owner. I+ is manifestly unjust 
that a trader should get credit on the faith of his being 
the owner of stock-m-trade which really belongs to 
somebody else. Indeed, it has been often said that a 
sale, mortgage, or gift of goods, not followed by de- 
livery, gives rise to a presumption of fraud, and has 
frequently been treated as a fraud. 

This brings us to consider more closely a third method 
of transferring the property in goods; namely, tlie every- 
day operation of a sale. 

The distinction between real and personal property 
is here very strongly marked. 

When you contract to sell an estate, you pass no legal 
ownership to the purchaser until the deed is executed, 
which often does not take place for months afterwards. 
But the purchaser is said to be the equitable owner, which 
means that he is treated as owner by a Court of Equity ; 
and if your purchaser goes to the Court of Chancery to 
compel you to make him a conveyance, the court will order 
you specifically to perform your contract ; that is, to con- 
vey the property by deed to the purchaser. 

But, when you contract to sell goods, the contract 
‘immediately transfers the property in the goods to the 
purchaser. At the same time, it is necessary that the 
contract or sale (which, in the case of personalty, is one 
and the same thing) should be a legal one; and hence it 
is- of no little importance to consider wiiat are the 
‘vequisites for a legal sale of goods. 





‘Fhese requisites depend partly on the value. If the 
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goods are under £10 in value, them there canbe no good 
sale without a tender or part payment of the money, or 
something given by way of earnest, or a tender or part 
delivery of the goods, unless the contract is to be com- 
pleted at a future time. Thus, if A. a purchaser, should 
agree to pay so much for a piece of cloth under £10, and 
B., the seller, should agree to take it, and the parties 
should then separate without anything further passing, 
this isnosale. But if A. should tender, i.e., offer to pay 
the money, or pay but one penny of it, or B. should 
tender the goods, or should deliver any, even the smallest 
portion of them, to A., or if the payment or the delivery, 
or both, should be, by agreement, postponed to a future 
day, the sale will be valid and the edited will pass from 
the seller to the buyer. 

If, however, any act remains to be hin on the part of 
the seller, the property will not pass till such act hag 
been performed. Thus, if goods are sold by weight, or 
by measure out of a larger quantity, the property will 
not pass till the goods have been weighed or separated by 
measure. So, also, if you order a pair of boots of your 
bootmaker, the property will not vest in you until the 
boots have been delivered to you or your servant, or sct 
aside for you with your consent. 

But, with regard to goods of the value of £10 and up- 
wards, a somewhat different rule prevails. An additional 
requisite for a good contract is provided by Statute. 
“No contract for the sale of any goods, wares, and mer- 
chandises, for the price of £10 sterling or upwards, 
shall be allowed to be good, except the buyer shall accept 
part of the goods so sold, and actually receive the same, 
or give something in earnest to bind the bargain, or in 
part of payment, or that some note or memorandum in 
writing of the said bargain be made-and signed by ile 

ies to be charged by such contract, or their agents 
thereunto lawfully authorized.” The same rule is made 
applicable in cases where the goods are intended to be 
delivered at a future day, or are not ready for delivery 
at the time of the contract. 

The effect of this is, where the value is over £10, to 
provide another requisite, namely, a signed note or memoa- 
randum, which may be substituted for either of the 
requisites of delivery and acceptance, or of earnest or part 
payment, above mentioned, Mere words of agreement, ac- 
companied by tender of payment on the part of the 
buyer, or tender of the goods on the part of the seller 
(which are sufficient when the goods are under £10), are 
no longer sufficient when they are over that amount, ._In 
the latter case, there must be either acceptance and 
receipt of part of the goods sold, o7 something given in 
earnest, or in part of payment, or a note or memo- 
randum in writing. 

The distinction may be thus ilasboabedl : I go toa 
fair and wish to buy a horse for £8. The dealer agrees 
to sell; I agree to buy; if I offer him the money, or he 
offers me the animal, then it appears that it is a good 
sale, and neither of us can be off the bargain, although 
the dealer may not take the money, nor I the horse. 
But if I wish to buy a number of sheep, and the dealer 
and I agree for £50, then there must be either a delivery 
and acceptance of the animals, or one of them, ov some- 
thing given by way of earnest or in part payment of the 
£50, or a memorandum in writing. 

The same rule applies to manufactured goods, If you 
verbally order an article to be made for you, over the 
value of £10, unless there be some earnest or part pay- 
ment, or a memorandum in writing, until you have 
accepted the article there is no contract, and you are 
not bound to pay for it. 

Some short time since, a lady gave a dentist an order 
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(not in writing) to make a set cf teeth for her. Before 
they were finished the lady died, and the dentist sued 
her executor for the price of the set of teeth; but he 
was nonsuited. It would have been otherwise if the 
lady had given a written order for the set. 

The grand difficulty in most of these cases is to decide 
what will amount to acceptance and receipt on the part 
of the buyer, and to ascertain from the circumstances 
whether there has been acceptance and receipt or not. 
The question commonly arises in this way. The pur- 
chaser objects to the quality of the goods, and wants to 
be off his bargain; but the seller says “‘ No, you have 
accepted and received the goods, and there is an end to 
the matter.” 

If goods are in a warehouse, acceptance of the key 
will be a good receipt of the goods; and timber may be 
delivered by marking it with the initials of the assignee. 
It is a difficult thing to deliver a haystack; and if the 
price be over £10, and the purchaser will not give any- 
thing by way of earnest or part payment, a written 
memorandum should be had recourse to. If the price 
be below £10, you can tender the buyer the hay, by 
telling him he can cart it away when he pleases; and 
then, even although no money has passed, the sale will 
be good, without writing. It should be observed also, 
that there are customary rules as to what will consti- 
tute delivery, prevailing in various parts of the king- 
dom, and they are far too numerous to be described. 
At Liverpool, it is said, the handing over of a delivery 
order for goods is sufficient delivery of the goods them- 
selves; and in the London Docks wine is said. to pass 
by indorsement and delivery of the dock warrant. 

By another clause of the statute it is provided, that, 
if the agreement is not to be performed within a year 
from the time of making it, no action can be brought 
upon the agreement unless it be in writing. This is 
a very important provision as affecting agreements for 
sales at distant periods, and-it extends to all contracts, 
whatever be the value of the goods. 

We will now, by way of summary, mention five dif- 
ferent states of circumstances under which there may be 
a valid sale of a horse, if the value is under £10. 1. There 
may be an agreement to deliver the horse on a certain 
day, and a counter agreement to pay the money on a certain 
day (both within a year). Then, in default of fulfilment, 
the buyer may bring an action and recover the horse, or | 
the seller may bring an action and recover the money. 
2. There may be payment of the whole price; in which 
case, if the seller does not deliver the horse, the buyer 
may sue him (the performance of the agreement not 
being deferred beyond a year) and recover the horse. 
3. There may be part payment, and then the buyer 
may sue for and recover the horse, or the seller may 
sue for the rest of his purchase-money. 4. There may 
be an earnest* delivered by the seller to the buyer, 
instead of the animal itself; then the buyer and seller 
have reciprocal remedies. 5. There may be delivery of 
the horse itself; then, although no money has been paid, 
neither the whole nor any part of the price, and no day 
has been fixed for payment, the seller may sue the buyer, 
and recover the animal. 

To these five statements of circumstances might be 
added a sixth, already alluded to, where there are mere 
words of agreement and tender, either of the money or of 





* An earnest may consist of any coin, however small, or any article, 
such as a saddle, bridle, horsewhip, or currycomb. It is decided, that 
where people have resort to the custom which prevails in some parts of 
the country, whereby the purchaser draws the edge of a shilling over 
the hand ofthe vendor, thisgis not a legal earnest; nor is the shaking of 
hands over a bargain (another practice much in vogue in the northern 
counties) of any legal force, at least in the case of property over £10, 
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the horse; but, though stri¢tly legal, such asale can scarcely 
be recommended as a safe transaction; and, moreover, 
it must necessarily be very unusual in actual prattice. 

When the value is over £10, then, as above stated, 
there must be either acceptance and receipt of the horse, 
or an earnest given, or part payment made; or the 
parties must either, by themselves or their agents, make 
and sign a note or memorandum of the bargain. 

A word or two should be said about the extensive 
and complicated subject of bailments. Goods are said 
to be bailed* when they are delivered by A. to B. on 
the express contract or implied understanding that B. 
shall do something ¢ with them, and then redeliver them 
to A. or to his order and direction. A. is called the 
bailor, B. the bailee, and the transaction is a bailment. 
The principal heads into which bailments may be 
divided are, firstly, loans to a friend; deposits in the 
custody of warehousemen, wharfingers, carriers, and 
such like; consignments to carriers for the purpose of 
the goods being delivered to some one else; or to factors 
or agents, for the purpose of sale; and, secondly, pawns, 
and lettings out to hire. In all the firstly mentioned 
cases the bailment is said to be a simple bailment; and 
there is nothing in the transaction to exclude the pos- 
session of the bailor, in whom the property still re- 
sides; and hence, if the goods are stolen, either A. or 
B. may bring an action of trover to recover them. But 
both cannot recover damages for the same theft, 

The second class, that of pawns and lettings for hire, 
are not of the simple kind; for here the pawnee or the 
hirer has the right to exclude the bailor from the pos- 
session. Hence, in these cases B. alone can bring the 
action of trover. Still, however, A., who has pawned the 
goods, or let them out for hire, remains the owner. 
If any bailee wrongfully converts the goods to his own 
use, the bailment is said to be at an end; the bailor’s 
right to the property returns in its fullest extent, and 
his remedy is by action against the bailee. 

We have only a few words to add about liens. A 
lien is a right of a person in the possession of goods to 
retain them until a debt due to him has been satisfied. 
Liens prevail by custom in various localities, and are also 
peculiar to the profession of a solicitor, andto many trades, 
including those of wharfingers, dyers, calico printers, 
factors, policy brokers, bankers, and common carriers. 
An innkeeper has a lien on his guest’s goods for his 
bill; but he cannot detain his person, nor strip the coat 
off his back. A miller has a lien for the cost of his 
grinding, on the flour he has ground; and a shipwright 
on a ship, for the repairs he has been making. “So also 
a trainer has a lien for his care and skill in training a 
horse, but not for his mere keep. 

One of the most common of all liens is the banker’s, 
when a customer, in order to secure payment of any 
sum by which he may overdraw his account, places deeds 
or plate with his bankers as a security. There is a 
slight distinction here, arising from the nature of the 
property. When deeds are deposited, they constitute 
the banker an equitable mortgagee of the lands comprised 
in them; when plate is deposited, the right by which 
the banker retains it, until his advances are paid, is 
his lien; but any agreement which is inconsistent with 
the principle of lien will do away with the right. Thus, 
if a customer deposits his plate-chest with his bankers 
for safe custody, the bankers have no lien, and no right 
to detain the plate for their advances. 





* From the French word bailler, to deliver. 

+ Something which is known to and assented to by A. For example, 
you lend a book to M. for his own use. Is M. entitled to lend it to N.? 
We imagine not, witheut your knowledge and consent, 





